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OTJE AMEEICAN POETS, 
i. 

Poets may be tested by various standards. 
"We may estimate their worth or genius, each 
one singly by his power of pleasing, instructing 
or inspiring. We may judge them by the arbi- 
trary rules of versification and the established 
principles of metrical construction ; by the strict 
lines of rhythmical composition, and the classical 
demands of unity and a central action ; or we 
may adjust our scale of praise or blame as we 
find them efficient emotional agents, capable of 
exciting sentiments, affections, or passions, and 
hence award the laurel crown to him who can 
most permanently and universally command the 
mastery over these. 

But there is another and broader aspect in 
which the poets claiming a national fame ought 
to be viewed — a test which if it fails in the appli- 
cation, at once reduces the aspirant from the 
position of a candidate for national honors to the 
position either of a mere poetaster, or at least to 
the occupation of some lower seat on the Parnas- 
sian mount. The test to which we wish to bring 
our American poets is this : how do the best of 
them compare in the influence which they have 
exerted on their own age, or are likely to exert 
in the future, with the best poets of other times 
and countries — with the master minstrels of an- 
tiquity, medieval or modern Europe. The com- 
parison is a severe one, and the subjects of it may 
rightfully demand a merciful consideration of 
their case, for two reasons ; first, the possibilities 
of prejudice in a contemporary critic or eulogist; 
and secondly, from the consideration that their 
future influence cannot now be decided by posi- 
tive demonstration, but the case must rest on 
negative or conjectural evidence. 

We admit the force of these demurrers, but 
cannot admit another which has been frequently 
advanced to shield our native poets from the 
charge of inferiority, namely, that "the nation is 
too young to produce poets," that Greece and 
Rome, Spain and Germany, France and England 
had attained a growth of centuries before the 
most polished of their poets appeared, and that 
therefore we may rightfully ask a lease of some 
five hundred years or more of national life, be- 
fore being called upon to produce our high priest 
of poesy. But this line of argument is more 
plausible than sound, for this nation never had 



an infancy like other nations ; it was never sub- 
jected to the slow development from barbarism 
to civilization like the land of Virgil, Goethe and 
Shakspearc, but was born fully grown, springing 
mature, armed and helmeted upon the world, 
like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter — heir to 
all the accumulated learning which the succes- 
sive civilizations had bequeathed to the 18th cen- 
tury. True, the first years of our separate (but 
not infantile) existence, required a continuous 
battle with an unsubdued wilderness, and abori- 
ginal foes; political contentions, ecclesiastical 
troubles, war, and the formation of a permanent 
government, absorbed for awhile the attention 
of the best minds of the country, but there still 
remain seven full decades, in which there has ex- 
isted no especial reason why poetry or any other 
branch of literature could not be cultivated here 
as well as in Europe ; except perhaps, that the 
immediate descendants of revolutionists are not 
apt to be gifted with poetical temperaments. 
But that an unsettled state of the country or 
even war, lasting through generations, is not 
always inimical to the growth of poets may be 
learned from the history of Spanish literature, 
in which it will be seen that it was precisely dur- 
ing the long and bitter struggle between the 
Christian chivalry of Castile and the Moors of 
Granada, that there sprung up in Spain that 
prolific and beautiful ballad minstrelsy which has 
never been exceeded in more quiet and prosper- 
ous times, a period which also gave birth to that 
still fascinating metrical chronicle of the Cid 
Campeador. 

But to judge of the influence of recent or con- 
temporary literature requires another sort of 
analysis than that by which we determine the 
standing of ancient or comparatively remote 
writers. The former must be disintegrated and 
then recombined to detect the simple elements 
out of which may be predicated their power and 
vitality ; while the latter can be measured by the 
easier method of historical inquiry; it is thus 
that the world has come to agree upon the 
merits of the Homeric, Augustine, or Elizabeth- 
an poets, While of those of to-day, we can only 
judge by what seems to be the intrinsic merits 
of the case, what mark a poet is destined to make 
on his own or any succeeding age. 

Wo know, for instance, that Homer's verses, 
sung through Greece, by the early poets, and 
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ever singing through the brains and hearts of the 
warriors of each succeeding age, pillowing the 
heads of the Crosars and Alexanders of all subfee- 
quent time, has wrought with unabated power 
over the impressible mind of youth, inflaming the 
destructive passions, and nourishing the desire 
of military glory as no other poet has ever done 
— standing the preeminent war song of the old 
world for a period extending back nine hundred 
years before the Christian era. Can the new 
world supersede or rival him ? 

To the author of the " Imperial poem " and 
the Georgics, two veiy direct influences, the first 
of serious magnitude, may be traced : namely 
the reconciliation of the- Roman people to the 
monarchical form of government which was so 
skillfully and successfully attempted in the 
JEneid ; and the lesser but not more certain im- 
pulse which he gave to the arts of agriculture by 
his unrivalled descriptions of country life and oc- 
cupations. Had his influence ended with his own 
century he had still been rightly named the 
" imperial," but the fact that he has been the in- 
spirer, model, admiration or envy of every poet 
of note since the age of Augustus, enables us to 
measure, without much danger of mistake, the 
height of his attainment in the poetic art. Has 
the Augustan age yet dawned upon us ? Can 
any American poet thus mould the people to his 
will or fascinate a luxurious aristocracy with the 
practical details of country life ? 

The influence of that sad "Comedy," of medie- 
val Europe was immense. Read in the cities and 
expounded in the universities of Italy, France and 
Germany, it proved the entering wedge whose 
point first penetrated between the pretensions 
of the pontificial power and the priest-oppressed 
nations. Exhibiting popes and cardinals in the 
form of ravaging wolves amid the devoted flock 
of God's innocents — bringing down their digni- 
ties by the picture of their abject sufferings as 
condemned souls, this great poem struck at the 
chief corner stone of the papacy, in the repudia- 
tion of the dogma " that whatsoever the church 
binds on earth is bound in heaven, and what she 
looses on earth is loosed in heaven," and made 
effectual that mighty trip-hammer of the reform- 
ation, Luther, by preparing the minds of the peo- 
ple to judge of popes as men, and of the church 
as a tyrannical usurpation. It is no difficult or 
doubtful task to trace the grand moral and politi- 
cal influences of that unique and splendid concre- 
tion of the poetic power of the 14th century — 
the " Comedy of Dante Alighieri." Has the 
19th a peer for this " divine Comedian ?" 

Our country is eminently a commercial land, 



and commerce seems in its nature one of the 
most unpoetical of motor powers, yet we find 
that the best and purest epic of western Europe 
was based upon the mercantile spirit of the age. 
The Lusiad «mbodies the genuine spirit of our 
modem explorers — the tact of our merchant 
princes — the diplomatic talent for profitable 
treaties displayed by our modern embassies. 
Had Camoens lived in our own day, and in New 
York instead of Lisbon, he would have evolved 
a praiseworthy epic out of the auriferous fascina- 
tions of California — the survey of the central 
route by Fremont — the expedition of Kane or 
even the rise of the New Republic on the basis 
of a cotton bale ! for it is out of materials as 
real and utilitarian as either of these, that he 
composed his great poem on the Conquest of 
India. Choosing a theme for his pen, nearer by 
a score of years to his own time than is the war 
of 1812 to us, whatever of the spirit of ad- 
venture lingered in his native land beyond the 
era of its publication, was surely kept alive by 
his unrivalled verses in behalf of commerce ; and 
if civil war and the overgrown tyranny of Spain, 
and the rapid development of English and Dutch 
naval prowess soon eclipsed his countrymen, 
where Vasco de Gama had led the way, the 
Lusiad still remains the brightest memento of 
the most glorious epoch of his country's national 
life. If we have a Camoens among us, where are 
his credentials ? 

We have had a large number of poetical 
writers, especially in the earlier portion of our 
history, who have selected scriptural themes, 
whereon to build themselves 

" a star y' pointing monument," ' 

but is there one who can sing to us like the blind 
old minstrel of Cam ? who with his two heroes, 
heaven and earth born — active and passive, and 
by the strength and elevation of his song, has 
been able to impose his own dogmatic opinions 
as gospel verities upon English Christians for 
two hundred years. 

Which of our American poets shall we select 
to represent this age to the generations which 
shall occupy the continent three thousand years 
hence? as Homer and Hesiod, Sophocles and 
Aristophanes exhibit to us the passing centuries 
of old Greece before the Christian era, or as 
Virgil, Horace and Juvenal do the Roman phase 
of civilization. Shall we take for comparison our 
first native bard Benjamin Thompson, " a learned 
schoolmaster and physician and ye renowned 
poet of i* r e\v England," who laments after a 
godly sort the " growing luxury and worldliness 
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of the people," and this in 1675, when it would 
be difficult indeed to specify in what the " luxu- 
i-ies " of New Englanders consisted. But " ye 
renowned bard " declares in his " Crisis " that 

" Not ink, bnt tears and blood now serve the Uirn 
To draw the figure of New England's nrne." 

For the times, alas, were past 

" in which were men of worth 
Whose prayers slew thousands." 

But instead, the people were beginning 
"To fear and fare upon their fruits of sinning. 
So that the mirror of the Christian world 
Lyes burnt to heaps in part, her streamers furled." 

And so on, through a long poem which he called 
an epic. 

Then followed that more vigorous, but scarcely 
more poetical puritan, Michael Wigglesworth, 
who essayed the mighty theme of " The Day of 
Doom," a poem which was received with suffi- 
cient favor to pass it through six editions: which 
is perhaps accounted for by its rigid accordance 
with the popular theology of the day, of which 
the following lines are a specimen ; describing 
the case of non-elect infants who argue on their 
own behalf that: 

"Adam is set free 
And saved from his trespass, 
Whose simple fall hath spilt them all 
And brought them to this pass." 

But Adam's redemption does not help them, for 

they are informed that 

"in bliss they 
May not hope to dwell, 
Still unto them lie will allow, 
The easiest room in Hell." 

And so the troop of innocents are turned over 
to share the condemnation of the " goats," de- 
scribed in the following climax of horrors, to 
find an easy place amid them if they can; 

"They wring their hand.-;, their caitiff hands 
And gnash their teeth for terror, 
They cry, they roar, for anguish sore 
And gnaw their tongue for horror. 

But get away, without delay 
Christ pities not your cry, 
Depart to hell, there may ye yell 
And roar eternally." 

An ancestor of Dr. Franklin's, named Foulger, 
was another of these early poets, who attempted 
to " hold the mirror up to Nature," in a poem, 
also on ecclesiastical affairs, called the " Looking 
Glass;" wherein, reproving the magistracy for 
their interference with liberty of conscience, he 
thus boldly, we cannot venture to affirm, poeti- 
cally, sets forth his opinions : 



" But that which I intend thereby, is that they would 

keep bound 
And meddle not with God's worship for which they 

have no ground ; 
And I am not alone herein, there's many hundreds 

more 
That have for many years, spoke much more upon 

that score, 
Indeed I really believe it's not your bus-i-ness, 
To meddle with the church of God, in matters more 

or less." 

But, to give one specimen of a poem of this 
period of a narrative and historical character, we 
turn to the southward, where in Pennsylvania we 
find one John Holme, who thus describes his quali- 
fications for the task he has undertaken, of handing 
down to posteiity a true picture of the beatific 
state of the settlers in the new world ; he says : 

" I have often travelled up and down 
And made my observations on each town, 
The truth of matters I well understand 
And thereby know how to describe this land." 

Accordingly he declares : 

" How many say they bless the day 
That they did see Penn's wood, 
To cross the ocean back home again 
They do not think it good. 
* * * * * 

For why should we who quiet be 

Return unto the noise 

Of fighting men, which now and then 

Great multitudes destroys ?" 
Truly we have our misgivings whether the 
Homeric or Miltonic mantle descended unim- 
paired upon any of our colonial poets, though 
the names of Cotton Mather, Roger "Williams, 
Gov. Winthrop, Byles, Green and Benjamin 
Franklin grace the list. Perhaps we shall be 
more successful in our search among the poets of 
the Revolutionary era. 



Men are so conscious of their own imbecility, that 
submission to others is often readily conceded, simply 
as the means of freeing themselves from the burden of 
self-command. The majority of the race appear framed 
for subjection. Why else should armies march and con- 
front death at the will of a single leader ? or laws en- 
forced by a handful of functionaries, assert their empire 
over millions ? To the generality it is much easier to 
be governed than to govern themselves; a principle 
which will explain the enormous power of the Papacy, 
as well as the frequent success of enthusiasts and em- 
pirics. Appian informs us of a certain tribe who sent 
ambassadors to the Romans, requesting permission to be 
under their control. In all collections of persons, whether 
few or many, refined or illiterate, you will commonly 
find one or more who take the lead, and in whose pre- 
eminence the rest seem almost instinctively to acquiesce. 
— Clulow. 



